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Caleb Harrison, representing the Socialist Labor Party, 
and Louis P. Loehner, formerly of the Ford Peace Mis- 
sion. According to newspaper reports several of the 
sessions were marked by disturbances among the au- 
diences, and violent criticism of the Government was 
rife. Several of the speakers predicted and favored labor 
revolts similar to those lately evident in Eussia. "After 
much wrangling," say the reports, five resolutions were 
adopted, advocating (1) an immediate, general, and 
democratic peace with no forcible annexations or pu- 
nitive indemnities, (2) a statement of war aims by Con- 
gress based on this principle, (3) opposition to the cen- 
sorship of newspapers, interference by the Government 
in their distribution, tampering with private mail, and 
secret diplomacy, (4) the repeal of the draft law and all 
measures for compulsory military service, and (5) in- 
sistence by workingmen that women who take their 
places shall receive the same wages. The People's 
Council has grown out of "The First American Confer- 
ence for Democracy and Terms of Peace," held in New 
York City, May 30 and 31. It aims to be a national 
organization and claims the adherence of several farm- 
ers' organizations and branches of the Women's Anti- 
High Price League, as well as groups of laborers and 
socialists. Another congress, for San Francisco, is 
planned for the near future. Ex-Senator John D. 
Works, of California, has lent his support to the move- 
ment, on the self-expressed grounds that "we have not 
gone into this war for the purpose of defending or pro- 
tecting democracy, but for purely selfish reasons affect- 
ing our own personal interests, and particularly the in- 
terests of munitions makers." Samuel Compers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, has de- 
nounced the council, declaring that its purpose is "to 
create confusion in the labor movement of America; to 
create discontent through misrepresentation and vilifi- 
cation." 

League toh Democratic Control 

The League was formed in April of this year, in 
Boston, "for the express purpose," their leaflet reads, 
"of upholding democratic institutions and standards in 
this country," or, as it further explains, to make sure 
that the United States will still be a democracy when the 
world is safe for it. For this purpose, four committees 
and one editorial board have been formed, to cooperate 
with the Executive Committee. The committees are, on 
International Eelations (asking mainly that the United 
States shall give no support to a commercial war after 
the war) ; on National Service (advocating alternative 
service for conscientious objectors) ; on Free Speech 
(to watch veiled or open attacks on free speech, free as- 
sembly, and free press) ; and on War Finance (favoring 
the taxing of war profits and opposing the reduction of 
the exemption on small incomes; advocating also a 
heavy tax on land values) . The last-named committee, 
it is claimed, is working in close association with the 
American Committee on War Finance of New York, and 
other similar groups. The Editorial Board publishes 
The Forward, an occasional publication of eight pages 
containing original articles, editorials, clippings, and 
cartoons, of which two issues, for May and June, have 
already appeared. The paper sells for five cents the 
copy. The address of the League is 120 Boylston street, 
Boston, Mass. 



Woman's Peace Party 

New York Branch 

This branch has been holding open meetings as oc- 
casion offered, for information of the public and discus- 
sion of moot points in the present crisis. At a recent 
meeting, held at the hall of the Ethical Culture Society, 
Commissioner of Immigration Frederic C. Howe spoke, 
on the topic of "Economic Imperialism." Discussion 
following the address was opened by Dr. Harry Allen 
Overstreet, of the City College. Mrs. Allston Dane was 
chairman of the meeting. 

League to Enforce Peace 

The League is issuing a letter to "Those Who Can 
Assist in Making Known the Purpose of the War," in 
which its friends are reminded that "Americans must 
be made to see that they are fighting for no revenge, 
but to secure the right of all peoples, great and small, 
to govern themselves as they please without interference, 
and to establish and maintain a just and lasting peace 
among the nations." The letter further makes a bid 
for public speakers to aid in making America's pur- 
pose known, and offers for twenty-five cents the copy a 
handbook for speakers entitled "A League to Enforce 
Peace." The letter contains several folders describing 
the purposes of the League, none of which refer specif- 
ically the ordinary interpretation of that portion of the 
third plank of the League to which exception has been 
taken by some pacifists, providing for compulsory media- 
tion and arbitration, but instead specify a modification 
of it which states that "if, after their [the nations of 
the League] joint protest, such nation \i. e., one threat- 
ening war] should proceed to war, the other nations, with 
their joint military forces, would come to the defense 
of the one attacked." 

Massachusetts Branch 

The branch held a "patriotic meeting" in Boston on 
July 1, at which the principal address was delivered by 
Rev. Edward Cummins, General Secretary of the World 
Peace Foundation, on the topic "Religion and Patriot- 
ism." Dr. Cummins urged the constant realization on 
the part of all Americans that we are waging a war 
not for our own nation alone, but the rights and freedom 
of the family of nations, to secure peace for all time, 
and to bring about the United States of the World. 



JOINING THE ISSUE 

Controversy over a fact, affirmed by one side and denied 
by another is known in law as an "issue." Taking up the 
two sides respectively is called "joining the issue." A great 
need of the peace movement in the argument with its op- 
ponents is first to "Join the issue." With this aim in view 
this department was started. It is hoped that many of our 
readers will be stirred to add their wisdom to this process of 
"Joining the issue." Any intelligent contribution to the prob- 
lem, if not too long, will be welcomed. — The Bditob. 

Norwich, Connecticut, July 7, 1917. 

Sir: May I say that in contrast with some of your cor- 
respondents I find your present position eminently reason- 
able. I can conceive that, in a new settlement, still un- 
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organized, and considerably annoyed by a lawless element, I 
should advocate any reasonable remedial agency from play- 
grounds to a police force, and yet, if hoodlumism actually 
broke loose with some violence before police arrangements 
had been perfected, I should be under obligation to assist in 
any way I could in suppressing disorder. 

This I conceive to be the situation in the community of 
nations. My hope of an international organization of good 
order, and ultimately an international spirit of good will, Is 
undiminished, but for the moment we must deal with the ex- 
isting conflict as we can, and in so doing are not "preaching 
hate" or forgetting humanity. 
Very truly yours, 

Edwabd S. Worcester. 

San Jos*, Calif., June 18, 1917. 

Sib: I am in receipt of your letter of May 15th and the 
latest issue of the Peace Advocate, and because you open- 
mindedly invite both criticism and suggestions, I am soing to 
be quite frank in offering mine, for surely we who are work- 
ing for the same ultimate ends, must understand one 
another's principles. 

And so I say quite frankly that I can see little in your 
argument but sophistry and indirection, including the quota- 
tions from Socrates. Socrates was submitting to suffering 
under an unjust law; our Government is compelling many 
of us to inflict suffering against a higher law. A few true 
pacifists are willing to resist the lower law and then submit, 
as Socrates did, to its punishment. But most of us who are 
still pacifists are not even advising such resistance; we are 
merely protesting against the wrongful decree of the Govern- 
ment, not only against conscription, but against the war 
itself, and urging peace through negotiation. And surely in 
a democratic government, where we are the government, 
that is not only our right but our duty. 

You say that by implication the war was declared by the 
voice of the majority, but you must be aware of the. widely- 
known fact that by a canvass of Congress, the majority were 
against entering the war, but that through some influence 
many were induced to vote apparently against their belief 
and conscience. And it may be some indication of the peo- 
ple's feeling, that my own Congressman's mail from his 
constituents was five to one against the war. 

I cannot sign your pledge to support my country's search 
for democracy and freedom, for 1 believe its search to be mis- 
directed. And I cannot possibly understand the attitude of 
those democrats and patriots who feel called upon to support 
their country in what they believe to be wrong. I believe 
their duty to be to direct it toward the right. 

The right for me at present is to urge unceasingly the 
offering of peace terms, immediate and definite, to the enemy, 
to stop the further slaughter of millions. 

From President Wilson's address before the Senate on 
January 22d, advocating peace without victory : 

"I am seeking only to face realities and to face them with- 
out soft concealments. Victory would mean peace forced 
upon the loser, a victor's terms forced upon the vanquished. 
It would be accepted in humiliation, under duress, at an 
intolerable sacrifice, and would leave a sting, a resentment, 
a bitterness of memory, upon which terms of peace would 
rest not permanently, but only as upon quicksand." 

I will continue my membership, hoping that the positive 
injury I feel you are doing the cause by influencing thou- 
sands away from the idea of peace, may be offset by the good 
influence of keeping the name, at least, of the Society in 
existence. 

Perhaps you will be willing to publish this letter in fair- 
ness to the minority membership. 

An Uncompromising Pacifist. 

"South Americans are not the excitable and therefore un- 
reliable people that some writers would have us believe," 
declares Charles H. Sherrlll, late United States Minister to 
Argentina, in his latest book, "Modernizing the Monroe Doc- 
trine" (see Book Reviews in this issue). "When I was in 



Buenos Aires," he writes, "I had an opportunity to observe 
the steadying effect of Americanization upon those people of 
Spanish and Italian blood," and gives as illustration the fol- 
lowing account : 

An anarchist exploded a bomb in the great Opera House 
in the midst of an audience of Americanized Latins. What 
happened? First ask yourself what would have happened if 
a bomb had exploded in the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York among us Anglo-Saxons. I fear that all of us 
who are honest-minded will reluctantly agree as to the prob- 
ably unfortunate results. 

What happened in Buenos Aires? A remarkable scene, 
which is a glory to Argentine citizenship. No tumult, no 
undue excitement. The injured were removed while the or- 
chestra played the national anthem. Announcement was 
made from the stage that the performance was discontinued, 
and the audience filed quietly out. 

If you had been there, you would have been as proud of 
those people as I was ; as proud of their poise and of their 
reserve strength of character; and, furthermore, as respect- 
ful of their viewpoint as the most enthusiastic believer in 
the future of our hemisphere could wish. When I reflect 
upon that scene, I ask myself, Why have we throughout all 
our history constantly disregarded the opinion of our Latin 
sister republics and failed to take them into our councils? 
I know that they are thoroughly entitled to our confidence. 

Sir : Your ably written Parable of the Few and the Many 
is evidently intended to convince Americans that all pacifists 
ought to give the Government their unconditional support in 
its war policy. The argument appears to be threefold: 

First. Every citizen of a republic is bound to uphold any 
decision of its duly elected representatives. 

Second. So long as no international government exists, no- 
body can refuse to support the action of his own government 
in international affairs without repudiating all allegiance to 
existing law. 

Third. If most of our neighbors desire the same end we 
do, but refuse to employ the means we prefer, we ought to 
join them in pursuing our common end by whatever means 
they choose. 

Now, these propositions are sound and forcible within 
their proper limits, but an unlimited acceptance of them 
would involve altogether too much. Those who declined, to 
help capture escaped slaves, in the days of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, were bitterly reproached as enemies of constitu- 
tion, law, and order. They, however, believed in the reality 
of a moral law, superior, and sometimes contrary, to na- 
tional law. Surely such a belief is not incomprehensible in 
our own time. To be sure, the less radical pacifists do not 
admit that this supreme law forbids all warfare, but that 
they should imply a denial of its existence seems very 
strange. 

And if the minority believe that, besides endangering 
rather than promoting the desired end, the means chosen by 
the majority are so irreconcilable with the supreme law that 
no end can justify them, how can they join in using such 
means? 

R. G. Henshaw. 

[The American Peace Society as a unit is engaged in insti- 
tuting man-made law which shall be law for the whole 
world. In the absence of such law at this time it abides by 
the law of loyalty to its Government It recognizes neither 
duty nor right to interfere in the issue between the indi- 
vidual and his own conscience as to his personal interpreta- 
tion of the Divine Law. World peace is in harmony with 
the Divine Law ; world warfare may or may not be, for here 
expert opinion is divided. Loyalty and sacrifice for gopd 
ends are in harmony with the Divine Law. Slaughter and 
oppression do not seem to be. This is a riddle which each 
must settle in his own way. The American Peace Society 
makes its decision in all honesty for what it believes to be 
the best practical means at the present moment toward the 
desired end. It bids all its members to join with it as far 
as they in their own judgment can do so. In the meantime 
our Government shall receive, for what it is worth, our un- 
alloyed support. — The Editors.] 



